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ASPIRATION.—1355 + 145= 1500. 


“What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me.” 


Wer want to announce the $1.00 
_ promise as an accomplished fact in our 
Annual ‘Conference number. One 
hundred and forty-five more new sub- 
scriptions will make the 1500. If our 
friends will at once coin their good in- 
tentions into deed and let us know 
about it, the thing can be done. When 
the announcement of success can be 
made, it will bring with it another 
important announcement in which our 
readers will be deeply interested. 


It wouLp seem as if the Baptists are 
about to return to their attempt at es- 
tablishing a noble university of learning 
in this city. Six hundred and fifty thou- 


sand dollars out of the million en- 
dowment asked for is reported 
as already subscribed. This -* is 


glorious news to Chicago, ifthey will 
not undertake to repeat their old mistake 
of trying to combine under one roof an 
institution that will be loyal to the Bap- 
tist theology and at the same time true 
to the higher needs and scientific lead- 
ings of the age. These things do not 
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THE WESTERN UN an 
VERSAni. 

The thirty-fifth annual session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, togeth- 
er with what would be the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society and the 
eighth of the W oicietts Western Confer- 
ence, have come and gone. With our 
limitations in the way of editorial force, 
as well as for others reasons, we will 
not undertake this week to give the 
full official proceedings. We desire to 
make our annual number not only a 
complete record of the past year’s work, 
but also as accurate a directory of our 
organizations for the next year as pos- 
sible; hence we delay in order to em- 
body the result of the Boston elections 
which come off during the Anniversary 
week. As has been our custom for 
several years, the next number will be 
a double issue, combining the numbers 
due June 1 and 8, and we hope to get it 
out in ample time to reach all our 
western parishes by the latter date, so 
that our ministers: who plan at that 
time to present, in some fashion, the 
cause of the Conference, and introduce, 
if possible, the claims of the permanent 
fund movement, may have UNity’s 
help. We trust this last named move- 
ment will be pushed simultaneously, 
while the courage and spirit are up, so 
that what is so auspiciously begun may 
promptly become an accomplished 


IAN ANNI- 


fact. 

In many respects the meetings just 
held have been unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Western Unitarianism. The 
attendance was large, prompt, cord- 
ial and very earnest. From beginning 
to end it wrestled with great themes 
with noble. seriousness. We _ think 
never ii its history did it come to an- 
nual reckoning with such a clean finan- 
cial record. But six dollars of arrear- 
ages was reported, various parties 
vieing for the privilege of liquidating 
it. That the Conference felt its 
responsibility, and proposed to meet 
it with a quiet, cheerful conscious- 
ness such as never before characterized 
it, is shown by its bold push for the en- 
dowment fund of which you will read 
elsewhere. Leaving our associates to 
characterize a few phases of the meet- 
ing, we forbear further comment until 
the reports of the meetings shall speak 
for themselves. 

THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, 

Just one dozen years ago (1577) a 
movement was inaugurated in the W. 
U. C. toward uniting the energies of 
the Unitarian women of the West in 
co-operative denominational work. It 
began in a very modest way, with- 
out constitution or by-laws, but with 
very distinct aims, viz.: To assist in 
keeping open headquarters in Chicago; 
to do our part in defraying the ex- 
penses of an assistant secretary, a lady, 
a part of whose duty should be the 
home-keeping of these headquarters; 
to put ourselves as far as possible in 
direct communication through the mail 
with isolated liberal people throughout 
the West, and to get subscribers for 
Uniry, especially among the un- 
churched, hoping by these means to 
quicken the thoughts and aspirations 
of the lonely unchurched, to assist in 
the formation of Sunday circles and 
thus strengthen the convictions and at- 
titude of those who cannot feel the 
sympathetic thrills of church life. 

In 1878 the women of the-Chicago 
churches manifested their interest in 
this movement by starting the Chicago 
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Woman’s Liberal Union, taking up a 


1 came with an electric thrill of fellow- 
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systematic course of study in religious 
history for which a full and admirable 
schedule was prepared by Mrs. Wool- 
ley, and also doing very efficient de- 
nominational work in opening and fur- 
nishing a room for headquarters in 
Chicago, where centered the work of 
the W. U. C., the W. U.S. S. and the 
Woman’s activities. Three years later 
we framed a constitution, elected ofli- 
cers, and gave our movement a name, 
[It was in the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, one of the largest, if not ¢he 
largest meeting of the women we have 
ever had. It was unanimously decided 
that we call our movement “ The 
Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence,” that our object be “to labor for 
the advancement of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion.” 
With this name and object.we have 
gone steadily on with our work, hold- 
ing firmly to our purpose, ever ready 
to welcome new workers and sorry to 
lose old ones, though ingress and egress 
are equally free. There has ever been 
a crying need for more money and 
more workers from the first, and it 
will of course always be the cry, for 
the more we do the more there will be 
to do. New needs and new demands 
ever follow work well done. 

Our meeting just closed was most 
promising, full of unity and enthusiasm, 
hopeful in its outlook, promising for 


future work. The reports were en- 
couraging. Our friends from the Kast 


ship and universal sisterhood, and were 
listened to with eager attention. Mrs. 
Fifield spoke of the Auxiliary and its 


work. Mrs. Williams told us of the 
New York Woman’s League, and 


Mrs. Catlin gave her word on self- 
supporting women, a word of genuine 
encouragement to all working women, 
rich or poor, for all women, she asserted, 
“are self-supporting who add to the 
value of the world.” 

Steps were taken toward forming a 
National League of Unitarian Women 
which will join hands from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, girdling our continent 
with a belt of sisterhood. 

We are happy in the remembrance 
of this visit. 
Woman’s League are a more vital 
reality than ever before. The faces 
and words of our Eastern sisters will 
live with us a blessed memory. Mrs. 
Andrews and Mrs. Wells came to us a 
benediction last year. Such _ visits 
enlarge our religious horizon, set the 
life currents flowing with an ebb and 
tide of rhythmic measure, give a new 
meaning to life and labor, and a nobler 
unity to Unitarianism. | 

The afternoon session was without 


programme ever offered by this Con- 
ference, and it will be hard to think of 
any gathering of women doing better 
work than was done by these women. 
Rev. E. E. Gordon’s address is to be 
found in this paper and speaks for it- 
self. The addresses by Mrs. Williams, 
of New York, Mrs. Learned of St. 
Louis, and Rev. Ida C. Hultin, were 
worthy of more discussion. 
ts ke 


THE HETTY SORREL HOUR. 


The head and heart worked well to- 
gether at this session. Intense feeling 
made clear thinking, and warm sym- 
pathies helped to round off telling sen- 
tences. To many this will be remem- 
bered as the most successful thought- 
hour of the Conference. Miss Hultin 
briefly presented the problem by _hint- 


The Auxiliary and the: 


question the ablest thought and literary } 
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rel in Adam Bede. A soul sin-sick and 
torn, what has the liberal faith to say 
tosuch? The five-minute testimonies 
came quick and confident. Mrs. Cole, 
of Iowa, so identified with the social 
purity work of the W.C. T. U., called 
attention to the precautionary word 
that could be said to the giddy Hettys 


while on the gay, dizzy down-grade, be- 


fore the crushing calamity came. Mr. 
Learned remembered the story of Bea- 
trice, whose place in the convent was 
occupied by the Mother Superior until 
she returned from her wrong doing to 
take up again the duties of life. Progress 
is made by oblivion of the past. Miss 
Bartlett spoke of the convict women of 
the prison at Sioux Falls to whom it 
had been given her to minister. The 
touch of the hand, heart-warmed, quick- 


ened the most unfortunate and de- 
praved. Here isthe basis of all true 


reformatory work. Mr. Maxson would 
have such feel the eternal beneficence 
within and beneath all vicious life. The 
consciousness. of an infinite love for all 
wrong-doers will lead to the final re- 
demption, The humanity in us must 
speak to the humanity in the erring,” 
said Mr. Hunting. “There alone is 
found the bond of a redemptive love.” 
Mr. Hosmer toldatouching story found 
in his experience as a city pastor, too ten- 
der to be marred by a reporter’s pencil, 
but so helpful that we hope he will 
give it in full outline some day to the 
public. Oscar McCulloch, the pastor 
of the Plymouth church of Indianap- 
olis, said there is no mechanical way to 
meet the needs of such lives. We 
must find a Dinah Morris for every 
Hetty Sorrel in the life of to-day. The 
speaker gave out of broad experience 
words that were eagerly and gratefully 
listened to. Mr. Gannett thought our 
word to Hetty must be three-fourths 
determined by what we are to Hetty. 
[f our lives are such that we dare to, we 
may tell Hetty that God still loves her, 
that we still love her, and that she must 
love herself, then peace will follow. 
Mr. Jones would tell her that the devil 
is dead, that no dread evil power is 
pursuing her, that if God were against 
her he would be with her, God through 
us would be patient and tender to her, 
and that it was the God in her that 
brought the tears, the agony was evi- 
dence of the _ possible reformation. 
Miss Hultin brought these flashing tes- 
timonies to a close by a few earnest 
words, setting forth her great faith in 
the ultimate triumph of love, and that 
all sin is good in the making, that 
through .remorse the sinning life is 
warned back from death. There needs 
must be temporary pain, sorrow, loss, 
in order to win the ultimate heights the 
existence of which is proven by the as- 
pirations of all souls. H. D. S. 


THE GOSPEL OF SCIENCE IN THE CONFER- 

ENCE, 

No feature of the conference _pro- 
gramme more plainly indicate the 
growing scope of its thought than the 
essays and discussions grouped under 
the head of “ Thirty years of Darwin.” 
The key-note of the discussion was 
struck in the opening sermon on Tues- 
day evening, by Rev. S. R. Calthrop, 
of Syracuse. Mr. Calthrop’s theme 
was the Unity of God, in the treatment 
of which he reviewed the progress of 
evolution during the last twenty- 
five years in its philosophical and relig- 
ious bearings. Mr. Calthrop is one of 
the most pronounced optimists of his 
day, whose faith, not only in the ulti- 
mate but present good results of things, 


ing at the pathetic story of Hetty Sor- 


is based on the principle of perfection 
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in the original atoms that make up the 
material universe. The possibility of 
every physical science rests on the per- 
fection of the atom. All nature’s pro- 
cesses are in the main those that up-, 
build. Space, which the speaker claimed 

as one of the unoriginated principles of 

thought, is filled with substance, which 

substance is divine: the universe of 

world and star and man being made 

therefore of God’s own stuff, which 

is imperishable. But it is an injustice 

to Mr. Calthrop’s thought to try to 

reproduce it in the narrow compass of 

an editorial paragraph. ‘The sermon 

was full of the eloquence of an unim- 

peachable faith and conviction through- 

out, interspersed with many expressions 

of quaint humor, ending with a devout 
and impassioned apostrophe to the re- 
ligion that embraces the whole of rea- 

son and human knowledge and takes 
its stand on the everlasting laws of the 
universe. 

The discussion on Wednesday even- 
ing was opened by Rev. C. F. Elliott, 
of Jackson, Mich., on “Darwin and 
Spencer—the Men.” Mr, Elliott did 
not use the time for biographical pur- 
poses, but spoke of the methods of sci- 
entific research introduced by these 
men, and the general influence of their 
thought. The fear that Darwin and 
Spencer have destroyed faith will pass 
away when men understand the merits 
of that new “confession of faith which 
isa confession of facts.’ Mr. Elliott 
thought Darwin of a somewhat more 
open mind than Spencer, but both 
stand for an intense honesty of thought, 
and a true passion for knowledge. Mr. 
Calthrop led in the discussion of this 
paper, and disconcerted some of his 
hearers by pronouncing Part I. of 
“ First Principles” the poorest portion 
of Spencer’s work, to whom we must 
not go for a complete philosophy of 
the universe, only for a complete state- 
ment of evolution. W. L. Sheldon, of 
St. I.ouis, followed with an earnest 
and able paper on “ The Bearings of 
Evolution on Morals and Society,” 
taking up the question of the origin of 
conscience and claiming that its worth 
remained unimpaired by the teachings 
of modern science. Conscience may 
be earth-born, but the earth is some- 
thing more than mere dirt. The 
speaker paid a high tribute to the char- 
acter of Darwin, marked’ by modesty, 
meekness and love of truth. Henry 
Doty Maxson, of Menomonie, followed 
with a few well spoken words of en- 
couragement and trust in the general 
outcome of the new philosophy. Dar- 
winism is too often thought to be an 
endorsement of the tooth and claw 
doctrine; but whatever theory of the 
genesis of society we accept, the fact re- 
mains that altruism has been developed, 
and that in the struggle for existence 
it is the unselfish man who proves best 
fitted to win. 

Thursday morning Professor Forbes 
presented a paper on “The Present 
Status of Evolution among Men of 
Science,” a thoughtful and_ scholarly 
production,marked by the same fearless- 
ness of tone and constructive spirit that 
characterized this discussion through- 
out. Mr. Beavis, of lowa City, spoke 
a few moments on the emotion in ani- 
mals, and said that spontaneous gen- 
eration, reduced to its final meaning, 1s 
but God generation. Edward bB. 
Payne, of Leominster, read the fourth 
essay on the relation of evolution to re- 
ligion, taking the view that the concep- 
tion of life and the universe was en- 
nobled by the teachings of science, 
which showed us how “the universe 
had all but gained a soul.” Dr. Kerr, 
of Rockford, Ill., raised the question of 
how these truths can best be presented 
to the common mind from the pulpit, 
and advised with the disuse of tech- 
nical terms, simplicity of language, and 
directness and clearness of thought. 
The new philosophy has discovered, 
after all, but the method of the Creator, 
and it is a false presentation of evolu- 
tion to make it appear to explain the 
origin of things. The conference 
reached the high-water mark of its 

thought in these discussions, for as Mr. 


Calthrop says, evolution has come to 
stay, and isa subject that neither relig- 
ion nor morals can ignore, and pass 
lightly over. C. P. Ws 


THE “ROBERT ELSMERE” EVENING. 


This was the closing session, and the 
strain of the week was apparent, but 
it was the largest audience of the Con- 
ference, and the discussion showed 
that the book is by no means outgrown, 
scarcely reached. There is need of as 
many more sermons as have been 
preached before the types of religion 
in * Robert Elsmere” are adequately 
distinguished and exemplified. Doctor 
Kerr spoke for Catherine; he knew 
whereof he spoke. He had been born 
into her religion, felt its power, did 
justice to its stalwart excellence, and 
pointed out its limitations. Mrs. Shorey 
gave a scholarly study of the relation 
of art to religion, particularly to Chris- 
tianity, and showed the distortions that 
inevitably followed every attempt to 
exclude or suppress the love of the 
beautiful. Doctor Thomas dealt with 
Grey’s religion and paid hearty tribute 
to its place and importance in modern 
life, then pointed out his disagreements 
with the theology of “ Robert Els- 
mere.” By insisting upon the divinity 
in man, the divinity of Christ could 
be rationally insisted upon. The story 
of the resurrection has in it a truth. 
Assuming the deathless character of 
spirit, the doctor thought it probable 
that Jesus did reveal himself in some 
tangible fashion to the bereaved disci- 
ples. The last speech was made by 
Rev. Mr. Frank, of Jamestown. It 
was a flight of impassioned eloquence 
from one who recognized in the book 
not the apotheosis of doubt, but a rev- 
elation of the large affirmations which 
the enquiring spirit of to-day arrives 
at. The power of Mr. Frank was 
manifested, and the source of the suc- 
cess of the Jamestown Independent 
church under his charge was easily dis- 
covered, and he will be welcomed 


tions of the Western Conference and 
its constituency at any time in the 
future. 


PLEASANT FEATURES, 


To find Detroit, Jackson and Kala- 
mazoo, of Michigan, again represented 
upon the floors of the Conference, with 
earnest delegations and cordial support- 
ers, was a pleasure not before enjoyed 
for several years. Manistee was also 
represented by its contribution, and un- 
expected sickness alone prevented the 
attendance of its pastor, Mr. Gould, 
who would have been a new voice 
cheerfully welcomed. Revs. O. B. 
Beals of Monmouth, Virgil Brown 
of Princeton, Lewis Duncan of Shef- 
field, Ill., S. B. Loomis of Lone Rock, 
Wis., Elinor E.Gordon of Sioux City, 
H. D. Stevens of Alton, Jay Belknap 
of LaPorte, Ind., Arthur Beavis of 
Iowa City, and Rev. Oscar McCulloch 
of Plymouth church, of Indianapolis, 
were seen and heard for the first time 
from the platform of the Conference. 
Luverne, Minn., Rock Rapids, lowa 
and Unity society of Cincinnati, were 
among the new societies which had 
representatives in the Conference. The 
flowers that came fresh every morning 
from remote points in lavish plenty, 
the three noble heads in heroic size of 
Emerson, Channing and Parker, as 
shaped by Sidney Morse, and the 
ample folds of the American flag, 
which never seemed more fitting than 
when it served as a background to the 
speakers of the Conference or draped 
the desk from which they read, the 
kindly delegation of wise women from 


we-are-at-home-kind - of -an-air which 
characterized the presence of all the 
women in all its deliberations, showing 
that Western Unitarianism has almost 
reached that point where no invidious 
sex line obtrudes into the deliberations 
of soul,—all combined to make restful 
and home-like the atmosphere of the 
place. The presence of Mr. Salter 
and Mr. Sheldon of the Ethical Cul- 
ture, as well as several representatives 


of independent societies and at least 


heartily to the platform and delibera- 


the east, and the increasing confident’ 


one orthodox minister, at most of 
the sessions, emphasized the home in- 
clusiveness in another way. 
TO BE REGRETTED. 


That sickness in his family prevented 
Mr. Crothers, of St. Paul, from filling 
his part of the programme, and that 
the death of the father: of Rabbi 
Hirsch, which occurred during the 
early part of the meetings, made it im- 
possible for us to hear a voice which 
we always find welcome and helpful; 
that the exhausting but inspiring lowa 
Conference, which was held the week 
previous at so remote a point, made it 
impossible for some of our most staunch 
friends to be with us. The prompt, 
full, and regular attendance, which has 
scarcely been equaled by any previous 
session, vindicated the wisdom of a 
down-town place of meeting; but the 
happy situation was greatly marred by 
the noisy locality; so that the other- 
wise attractive auditorium was so un- 
favorable, especially to weak voices and 
deaf ears, that the Conference will 
scarcely want to meet in that particular 
place another year. 
THE ALPHA AND OMEGA, 


The beauty touches of the Confer- 
ences, in the way of the opening and 
closing receptions, the former at All 
Souls church, the latter at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Wilkinson, were 
delightful features to those who were 
able to attend, and we trust that similar 
receptions will become permanent fea- 
tures, and that the delegates will make 
their plans accordingly, that they may 
profit by the social occasions that are 
altogether too rare. The paper by Mr. 
Hosmer, entitled “ A Day in Chartres,” 
was a restful delight; and the comments 
that followed, participated in by Mrs. 
Stone of Kalamazoo, Mich., Mrs. 
Learned of St. Louis, Mrs. Shorey of 
Chicago, and Messrs.Wendte, Learned, 
Sidney Morse, and others, kept the 
thought on high levels. 


THE BUSINESS. 


“ ‘T’o skim the cream of the business 
of the Conference ” is the duty assign- 
ed to this reporter. | 

1. Zhe Personnel._About twenty- 
eight western churches and societies 
were formally represented by a set of 
happy-looking delegates,—an average 
of three or four in each little band,— 
and several others were represented by 
friendly wzmofficials. Eastern friends 
had sent Mrs. Fifield, the Secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, and Mrs. 
Williams, the retiring president of the 
New York Woman’s League, and with 
them came others bearing greeting. 
Several visiting ministers were also 
present and took part,— Payne of 
Leominster and Calthrop of Syracuse, 
McCulloch of Indianapolis and Dr. 
Thomas of Chicago, Salter and Shel- 
don of the Ethical Culture Societies in 
Chicago and St. Louis, and: Wendte 
from the Pacific Coast. 

2. LheLwo Reports —The Secretary 
gave an account of a quietly prosper- 
ous year among the churches and a 
busy year for himself. 19,000 miles of 
travel this year against 15,000 last year, 
and $500 received from places visited 
against $200 last year; 13 churches 
needing pastors, aided to get them; 11 
pulpits having pastors, temporarily sup- 
plied; 25 Unitarian ministers seeking 
fields to work in, and 10 more on their 
way from other fields to ours, corres- 
ponded with; 5 State Conferences at- 
tended; growing work at headquarters; 
more churches than in any previous 
year calling on him for aid or counsel 
in some way; tive new churches dedi- 
cated and two others building—these 
are among the items our Secretary re- 
ports for 1888-89. | 

The Treasurer reported contributions 
and “guaranties” enough to cover 
the expenses of the year within six 
dollars,—and six were promptly added 
to his pocket-book. And the guaran- 
tees had been nearly all paid in already. 
But it takes the whole of the guaranty 
fund subscribed to enable the Confer- 
ence to thus go forward free of debt. 
Blessed be the guarantors! With some 


of them, we imagine, the book or the 


new bonnet had to go _ unbought 
that they might give to the Confer- 
ence; but they are proving that at last 
our western churches are willing to 
spend for the faith they love. Too 
long the symbol of the western liberal 
church has been a hand holding a hat 
extended towards the sun-rise. 

3. Lhe Endowment Fund.— The 
Committee on this $50,000 fund re- | 
ported the method by which. they 
hoped to raise it, and that a beginning 
had been made. The beginning was 
continued on the floor, until $11,800 
was secured by pledges,—the subscrip- 
tions to be valid when $25,000 was 
subscribed, and the money to be paid 
by installments or otherwise, but all 
within five years, This endowment 
half-hour was the glow-spot of the 
Conference. Nothing so large has 
ever been before attempted in the west. 
The start is really due, as the original 
idea was due, to members of All Souls 
church, Chicago. Among other givers 
in that church twenty “working wo- 
men,” that is, self-supporters, joined 
hands in an agreement to give $50.00 
each, making a round thousand for the 
band,—a hint to other churches “ how 
to do it.” 

4. LVext year’s income. — About 

2,700 of the $3,400 needed was 
brought into sight by expectancies— 
not pledges—offered for the churches, 
and by personal guaranties. Will 
friends please send in their contribu- 
tions or guaranties to secure the bal- 
ance. 

5. Publication work.—T he Secretary 
of Unity Publishing Committee re- 
ported that six new tracts and twenty- 
five new editions of old tracts had been 
printed, and that in all, of our two 
western series, “ Unity Mission” and 
“Short Tracts,” 41,343 tracts had 
been circulated, over 37,000 of these 
being sold to purchasers. Mr. Jones, 
editor of UNITY, reported the increased 
size and reduced price of that paper,— 
at least, the price to de reduced to $1.00, 
when 185 more subscriptions have been 
secured,—and that our band of editorial 
contributors was to be materially 
strengthened. 

6. Fesoluttons,—Of the resolutions 
passed the most noteworthy, perhaps, 
was this: 

“Resolved that the W. U. C., 
believing that women haye already 
demonstrated their efficiency as teach- 
ers and ministers of Religion, respect- 
fully petitions the Board of Overseers 
ef Harvard University to extend the 
full privileges of its Divinity School to 
such women as would be eligible, were 
they men; and that the Secretary of 
the Conference be instructed to present 
this petition.” 

The two schools, whose successful 
establishment would do so much for 
the fitting of ministers for the western 
field,—the “* Chicago Institute for in- 
struction in morals and religion,” al- 
ready quietly beginning, and_ the 
“School of Philosophy and Applied 
Ethics,” proposed by the Ethical Cul- 
ture Societies,—these two schools were 
greeted with commendatory resolutions. 

The “ Endowment Fund” commit- 
tee was enlarged and authorized to act. 
Contributors and guarantors were re- 
minded that any gift of $25.00 could, 
at the request of the giver, be applied 
to secure a “life-membership” of the 
Conference; and the list of life mem- 
bers is hereafter to be printed in the 
year-book. A “Memorial List” was 
also proposed, “in which, either by 
vote of the Conference to this end, or 
by a memorial contribution of $25.00 
made by friends, the names of the 
fathers and mothers of our Conference, 
our helpers who have died, shall be en- 
rolled and kept in honor; the rule to 
hold here also, that axzy contribution 
may be thus dedicated by the giver.” 
A word of grateful memory was given 
to friends whose death has made us 
weaker this past year,—Mrs. Felix of 
Chicago, Mrs. Ogden of Keokuk, Ed- 
ward P. Allis of Milwaukee, and the 
elder Rabbi Hirsch. Thanks were of- 
fered to those distant friends and 


churches who had sent the flowers that 
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made our dingy platform beautiful 
with May, and to those Chicago friends 

whose hospitality in church and homes 
had helped to make our meeting so 
leasant. 

Elections.—New officers and direc- 
tors were elected, President Shorey re- 
turning to his throne, Secretary Effin- 
ger to his revolving chair, Miss Mary 
A. Safford becoming our Vice-Presi- 
dent, and. Myron Leonard our Treas- 
urer. This is some of the “cream; ” 
the rest of it will be found with the 
milk in the regular Business Report. 

W. C. G. 


“DRED SOOTT:’ THE STORY OF A 
COMPROMISE. 

“ They (the negro race) had been regarded 
as beings of an inferior order, and so far infe- 
rior that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect.” 

This famous sentence occurs in 
Chief Justice Taney’s decision in the 
“Dred Scott” case,in 1857. The last 
twelve words of it have made hzm fa- 
mous—almost infamous. They offer 
as compact a definition of negro chattel 
slavery as Abraham Lincoln’s phrase, 
“oovernment of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” gives for the 
republic. But the words are some- 
times quoted in a way to do injustice to 
the man who wrote them first, and our 
use of them in an article on “ John 
Brown ” not long ago (a UNITy of last 
December) has been questioned. It 
should be understood that Judge Taney 
was not stating his own opinion of 
the black man’s rights, but the opinion 
held, as he said, by the makers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution and by the whole civilized 
world of their time. He was citing 
their opinion to determine the measure 
of the black man’s rights in 1857. <As 
the Fathers thought, the Constitution 
meant, and as the Constitution meant, 
so is the negro’s status still,—that was 
his argument in brief. And we sum- 
med it up in the words, “ the Supreme 
Court’s decision that the black man had 
no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect.” The expression is 
not exact, but it hardly misses or exag- 
gerates the pitiless logic. At the cen- 
tenary of the Constitution the story of 
the great case is worth recalling. It 
carries solemn warning for us.* 

Dred Scott was a slave whose Mis- 
souri master took him in 1834 to Rock 
Island in Illinois, and in 1836 to Fort 
Snelling in Minnesota, then part of a 
U.S. territory. While at the fort the 
man married a colored woman, also 
held as a slave. In 1838 both were 
brought back to Missouri. On the 
ground of this temporary residence in 
the free state and the territory, Scott 
brought suit in a Missouri circuit court 
for the freedom of himself and family, 
and according to Missouri precedent, 
the case was decided inhisfavor. But, 
on appeal, the Supreme Court of the 
State reversed this judgment, two 
judges out of the three holding that 
“every state has the right of determin- 
ing for itself how far, in the spirit of 
comity, it will respect the laws of other 
states. Under existing circumstances 
it does not behoove the State of Mis- 
souri to show the least countenance to 
any measure that might gratify the. . 

. dark and fell anti-slavery spirit.” 

The existing circumstances were those 
of 1852, midway between the Fugitive 
Slave act of 1850 and the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill of 1854. 
- Not long after this decision Scott and 
his family were sold to a citizen of 
New York, and the fact that the new 
master resided in another state ‘gave his 
property a fresh chance to sue for free- 
dom, this time before a Federal circuit 
court. The master first pleaded that a 
U. S. court had no jurisdiction in the 
case, because Scott, being of African 
slave descent, was not a “citizen” of 
Missouri. ‘The court, however, sus- 
tained the negro’s right to enter suit 
before it. , So the master simply claimed 
the family as his lawful slaves, and this 
claim was allowed. 


*The case itself will be found in Howard’s Reports 
of the Supreme Court’s Decisions, vol, xix; and its 
story was told in the Century for June, 1887. 


Then thecase went up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where it 
was twice argued. By this time it was 
1856. Civil war was raging in Kansas 
between the free-state and the slave-state 
settlers, while the whole country throb- 
bed with fierce sympathy for the one 
side or the other. In May of that year 
Brooks made his murderous assault on 
Sumner in the Senate chamber. That 
summer was the fever summer of a 
presidential election. The pro-slavery 
party had gained victory after victory, 
yet it could not hope to keep the upper 
hand unless in some way the borders of 
slavery could be stretched. Nothing 
could so much help the south just then 
as a decision by the Supreme Court that 
Congress had no power to prohibit 
slavery in the territories,;—a decision 
making definite the vague repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise already wrought 
by the Kansas-Nebraska bill. At this 
moment seven of the nine Judges of 
that Court were democrats, and five of 
these belonged to slave-states. 

Two days after the inauguration of 
President Buchanan (March, 1857), 
Chief Justice Taney delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. Two questions were 
decided by it. (1.) That descendants 
of African slaves, whether themselves 
freemen or slaves, and whether citizens 
or not of a state according to the laws 
of that state, were zof “ citizens” of the 
United States in the sense in which the 
word is used in the Constitution. Such 
persons therefore had no right to sue in 
the Federal courts. This certainly settled 
Scott’s fate, and on appallingly broad 
grounds. But now the court, using, if 
not making the opportunity, went on to 
consider the evrourd on which the slave 
had claimed his liberty, namely, his so- 
journ in Illinois and the territory. They 
decided it invalid. The law of the free 
state, Taney said, could not destroy the 
title to property held under the laws of 
a sister state; and, as to the territory, 
the Missouri Compromise which for- 
bade slavery north of latitude 36° 30’ 
was unconstitutional; neither Congress, 
nor a territorial legislature created by 
an act of Congress, had power to ex- 
clude slavery from a territory. 

As to the first point, it abundantly ap- 
peared—thus the Chief Justice argued 
—from the prevailing opinion among 
civilized nations before and at the time 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were made; from laws 
of the colonies; from the slavery clau- 
ses of the Constitution itself; from 
state laws, north as well as south; from 
early acts of Congress, and from decis- 
ions of the Executive Departments,— 
from all these witnesses it abundantly 
appeared that members of the negro 
race were not in 1787 regarded as “ cit- 
izens,” as “people of the United 
States,” “ on the contrary, they were at 
that time considered as a subordinate 
and inferior class of beings, who had 
been subjugated by the dominant race, 
and whether emancipated or not, yet 
remained subject to their authority, and 
had no rights or privileges but such as 
those who held the power and the gov- 
ernment might choose to grant them.” 
“Itis difficult at this day to realize the 
state of public opinion in relation to 
that unfortunate race, which prevailed 
in the civilized and enlightened por- 
tions of the world at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence and when 
the Constitution of the United States 
was framed and adopted. But the 
public history of every European na- 
tion displays it in a manner too plain to 
be mistaken. They had for more than 
a century before been regarded as _ be- 
ings of an inferior order, and altogether 
unfit to associate with the white race, 
either in social or political relations; 
and so far inferior, that they had no 
rights which the white man was bound 
to respect. . . . This opinion was 
at that time fixed and universal in the 
civilized portion of the white race.” (19 
Howard, 405, 407.) True, the lan- 


guage of the Declaration (“all men- 


created equal,” the “ inalienable rights 
of life, liberty,” etc.) would seem to 
embrace the whole human family, and 
at this day would be so understood; but 


d 


if so interpreted in the Declaration, 
“the conduct of the distinguished men 
who framed it would have been utterly 
and flagrantly inconsistent with the 
principles they asserted; and instead of 
the sympathy of mankind, to which 
they so’ confidently appealed, they 
would have deserved and received uni- 
versal rebuke and reprobation.” (p. 
410.) True, again, the Constitution 
declares it is formed by the people of 
the United States to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity; but that must be interpreted 
by the clauses which extended the slave 
trade twenty years and forever pledged 
the return of fugitive slaves to their 
masters. ‘ Certainly these two clauses 
were not intended to confer on them or 
their posterity the blessings of liberty, 
or any of the personal rights so care- 
fully provided for the citizen.” And 
the Chief Justice closes this part of his 
argument by saying that no change in 
public opinion or feeling, in relation to 
this unfortunate race, should induce the 
court to giveto the words of the Consti- 
tution a moreliberal construction in their 
favor than they were intended to bear 
when the instrument was made: “ As 
long as it continues to exist in its pres- 
ent form, it speaks not only in the same 
words, but with the same meaning and 
intent with which it spoke when it 
came from. the hands of its framers 
and was voted on and adopted by the 
people of the United States. Any 
other rule of construction would abro- 
gate the judicial character of this court 
and make it the mere reflex of the pop- 
ular opinion or passion of the day. 
This court was not created by the Con- 
stitution for such purposes. Higher 
and graver trusts have been confided 
to it, and it must not falter in the path 
of duty.” (p. 426.) ” | 

As to the other question, the power 
of Congress to prohibit slavery in a 
territory, Taney argued that the clause 
in the Constitution enabling Congress 
‘“ to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions” respecting the territory of the 
United States, applied only to the ter- 
ritory ¢hen existing, namely, the “north- 
west territory ” beyond the Ohio, where 
slavery had been prohibited under the 
Confederation by the ordinance of 1787; 
it had naught to do with territory after- 
wards acquired from a foreign power, 
like the land west of the Mississippi. 
In all such new territory the laws 
guarding the rights of person and prop- 
erty must needs apply, Congress hav- 
ing no more power to discriminate there 
between kinds of property, allowing 
some kinds and forbiding others, than 
it had to abridge the free exercise of re- 
ligion or the trial by jury. Therefore 
the Missouri Compromise, which for- 
bade slavery north of the 36° 30’ line, 
was unconstitutional and void. 

These were the two great questions 
settled by the Dred Scott case: even 
the free negro, if of slave descent, was 
not, and could not be,a “ citizen of the 
United States,” and neither Congress, 
nor a territorial legislature, could pro- 
hibit slavery in a territory. The court 
was not by any means agreed on all 
the points involved, and the Associate 
Judges filed each his separate opinion, 
long or short—four of them concurred 
with the Chief Justice in regard to ne- 
gro citizenship; and five in regard to 
the unconstitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise; only two, McLean of 
Ohio, and Curtis of Massachusetts, 
dissented. Each of these, with cogent 
arguments, defended both the free ne- 
gro’s right to citizenship and the right 
of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
territories, citing many undeniable prec- 
edents to justify their view. Curtis, 
for instance, pointed to the fact that in 
five states, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, New Jersey and 
North Carolina, the free negro was a 
citizen and voter at the time the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and that in many 
cases Congress had organized territo- 


‘rial governments excluding slavery, as 


well as others that have recognized and 
continued it. | | 

The far-reaching consequences of 
the decision are plain. Its first point 


stripped the free negro of protection in 
the higher courts of the land, and made 
black skin the limit, north as well as 
south, at which human justice as ad- 
ministered by law, should begin to 
cease. The second point opened all 
the territories of the northwest to the 
pcssibilities of Kansas experience, save 
as. geography might protect them. 
But the speedy coming on of the war 
left little time for any consequences to 
declare themselves, and appealed the 
case of slavery itself to a_ tribunal 
higher than the Supreme Court of any 
land. 

But the pathos and the warning of 
the story remains, and it lies in this,— 
that Taney and those who sided with 
him in their judgment about the ne- 
gro’s citizenship, were at least as true 
to facts as Curtis and McLean. The 
Fathers of 1776 and 1787 did face and 
speak and act two ways concerning 
slavery. Their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence said “a@a/7 men,” and in five 
of the states free black men may have 
voted to adopt the very Constitution 
which, according to Taney, knew them 
not as “people”; and yet the facts and 
laws cited by the Chief Justice were 
facts and laws, and the spirit of the 
time toward the black race was not 
greatly misinterpreted by the author of 
the appalling phrase. Be it remem- 
bered that, even had Dred Scott's 
claim to freedom been established, it 
would not have helped one whit the 
slave, neither side in the suit, neither 
side in the country, none but “ fanatic 
abolitionists,” dreamed of zm as fel- 
low-“ citizen,’—yet on him, not on the 
few free blacks, lay the great crush and 
curse of slavery. Justice Curtis, in pal- 
liation of the Fathers, said they acted 
as “statesmen” in their compromise: 
“ The great truths they asserted in the 
Declaration they were ready and anx- 
ious to make effectual wherever a nec- 
essary regard to circumstances, which 
no statesman can disregard without pro- 
ducing more evil than good, would al- 
low.” But dares any one thinking over 
the century and what that compromise 
brought on us,—dares any one confi- 
dently pronounce that the higher states- 
manship would not have been to refuse 
to makethatcompromise? If they had 
so refused doubtless, now at the centu- 
ry’s end, we should be looking back up- 
on a very different history, and possibly 
the “ we” who look would be grouped 
under two or more national names; 
and possibly we should look back on 
wars between the groups; and possibly 
a southern “republic,” with slavery 
for its corner-stone and an oligarchy of 
slave-holders for its cap-stone, would 
occupy our present south, and be the 
anomaly, the blur, the  execration 
of the nineteenth century,—with its 
doom yet unfulfilled. With Mr. Bryce, 
we may call our Constitution and its 
outcome “perhaps the most successful 
compromise in history,” if we will. 
But possibly, also, some vision, brighter 
than our brightest now, would stretch 
behind us and before us, had those men 
in the century’s beginning thought it 
the higher statesmanship to incorporate 
justice and justice only, in the funda- 
mental law—and take the consequences. 

The end is not yet; those three 
slavery clauses in the Constitution are 
to color all the nation’s future, and, 
through it, the world’s. It is doubting 
the Moral Law to doubt that blessing 
will connect itself with that vast train 
of consequences, but it is to doubt the 
Moral Law still more, to suppose that 
a great wrong can work in the long 
times of history better consequences 
than aright. We will not be unrev- 
erent, will’ not be unthankful to the 
past: the character of the men who 
made our written Constitution has been 
itself the unwritten Constitution of the 
land, shaping and ennobling all the 
hundred years. But though Washing- 
ton and Franklin and Madison and 
Hamilton were in the act, and Adams 
and Jefferson and Jay approved, their 
compromise was an act of unfaith, not 
of faith, and the character of God stood 
-on the other side. 7a? is the supreme 


power that shaped history. Ww. c. G. 
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Any church may secure the publication of an 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


BY REV. ELINOR E, GORDON. 


An Address before the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference at Chicago, May 14, 188. 


In this world, taking personal ease 
alone into account, there is but one thing 
worse than being behind the times, 
and that is,;—being ahead of them. But 
ignoring altogether the claims of phys- 
ical comfort there can be nothing more 
inspiring than living in an age that 


_teems with problems of vital human 


interest. We are told that, “ In all past 
history the struggles of mankind have 
been around three centers; freedom of 
person, freedom of opinion, freedom of 
exchange.”” Despite our boasted civil- 
ization, he is indeed optimistic who 
claims that the struggle of humanity is 
not, in our own time and country, 
around these same centers. But lying 
back of all this struggle for freedom of 
person, opinion and exchange, is a ques- 
tion of deeper import. What use shall 
we make of this freedom when we get 
it? To answer this question aright, 
society must needs look to the church 
for help. Step by step this freedom of 
opinion has been won, until in our own 
country at the present time the right of 
each to judge for himself in matters 
theological and religious has _ been 
ranted. 

If I may be allowed to be didactic 
and to make a classification, I would 
divide all thinking people in the relig- 
ious and theological world into three 
classes. 
timate acquaintance with the creator of 
the universe and who appear to have 
telegraphic communication with the 
head center of government, and after 
a brief examination in doctrine, can 
assign without mistake, each one to his 
proper place in this world, and at the 
same time, determine his future destiny. 
The second class are those who claim 
to know nothing either of the creator 
or of his plans. For these people the 
past is a mystery, the present a shadow, 
the future a blank. The third class are 
in a small minority, they are those who 
know but little, who believe much, and 
who hope everything. They do not 
claim to know the reason and where- 
fore of all that is in the world, neither 
do they dogmatize on the other side and 
say that all is unknown and unknow- 
able. Many reverent thinkers of this 
class voice the thought of all when they 
say: ‘“ Of God true conception is impos- 
sibleyno conception is equally impossible, 
some conception is inevitable, all con- 
ceptions are inadequate.” “Only to 
him in whom infinite aspirations stir 
can an infinite one be proved.” “ The 
things we know least about unto per- 
fection, we know most about in essence 
and substance, and the things we can 
not find are the things that find us, and 
God is the chief of them. We know 
him most and least, best and yet most 
incompletely.” 

Rational yet reverent, reasonable yet 
religious, with no sectarian bounds or 
hampering creeds, to these people is 
given the noble work of lifting the 


living of their times to higher levels of 


thought and action. If we, as members 
of the liberal church, belong to this 
band of earnest seekers, then for us is 
the open door—to us is given a great 
opportunity. Opportunity to do what? 
Opportunity to help whom? The op- 
portunity to help every one and every- 
where would be a correct answer, but 
I want an answer more specific, and in 
the few moments given to this paper I 
wish to call attention to what in my 
mind is the great opportunity of the 
liberal church to-day. Not entering 
into an argument in regard to our mes- 
sage to the wretchedly poor and des- 
perately wicked, and equally. ignoring 
the claims of those who rest contented 
and happy in the so-called orthodox 
church, I wish to emphasize our obli- 


- gation to. the second class of people of 


First, those who have an in- 


whom I have spoken,—the men and 
women who have left the old but who 
have not found the new, men and 
women who have given up the God of 
Calvin, the Jesus of the creeds, and the 
Bible as the ov/y rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and who are. left, as they often 
express: it, Without any religion. At 
the present day the vast majority of 
thinking people belong to this class of 
“come-outers.”’ We find among them 
all shades of opinion. 

There are the earnest, reverent agnos- 
tics, who use conscientiously the light 
of the present, and by their faithfulness 
in a few things soon become worthy to 
be rulers over many things. They 
have high ideals of duty and give the 
lie to the lips when they say they are 
not religious; yet, living as they do in 
the atmosphere of negation and criti- 
cism, the spiritual insight grows dim 
and the white light of truth often 
becomes many colored. 

Then there are the easy-going agnos- 
tics, with whom the gospel of ignorance 
seems to be growing in favor and is now 
almost as popular as was the gospel of 
humility in the old time prayer-meeting. 
For if one knows nothing he can not 
be expected todo anything, and thus 
there is an easy escape from much 
hard, unpleasant. work. 

As a class these people are imbued 
with the spirit of modern science. 
Spencer and Darwin are their prophets. 
Yet they often know more of the un- 
warranted conclusions of some of the 
disciples of these prophets, than they do 
of the cautious, well studied statements 
of the great leaders themselves. They 
welcome the teaching of evolution as 
long as it destroys old errors and super- 
stitions, but shut their eyes and ears 
when it suggests the grand _ possibilities 
of growth. They are wont to call 
themselves utilitarians in morals, and 
here again they fail to interpret cor- 
rectly the noble precepts of Spencer 
and Mill, but by utility mean simply the 
pleasure of the hour. “ Eat, drink, and 


to be their watchword; each one for 
himself, and the well known fate for 
those remaining behind, is their theory 
of life. Keen, logical, fully alive to 
all the questions of the day, intensely 
practical, bringing all schemes, theories 
and dreams down to the dead level of 
“Will it pay in dollars and cents?” 
these people largely determine the 
tone of society; in political life, and 
more than all in business life theirs is 
the controlling influence. Now what is 
needed that this influence shall be for 
good? What is needed that the selfish- 
ness and greed that seems to be eating 
out the very heart of our nation’s life 
shall be changed into that spirit-of love 
and good fellowship that is better ex- 
pressed in the words “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself”? 

What else is needed but that life 
should be touched to higher, deeper 
meanings? That love and faith and 
hope should enter in? What is needed 
but that each should be made to feel 
that the real things are within, that eat- 
ing and drinking, that money, houses 
and lands, though necessary and good 
in themselves, are but the means to an 
end—the end of noble living? That 
life means the attainment of noble 
character, and that whatever mars or 
injures this noble fruitage of the cen- 
turies, this culmination of evolution, is 
in the end wasteful and destructive. In 
a word, does it not mean that the intel- 
lectual and moral life must needs _ blos- 
som into the religious life before the 
goal of all evolution is attained? This 
is the great and crying need that awaits 
our action. If we are insufficient for 
the work, then must it go undone. 
There is no help to be found in the 
orthodox church; whatever this church 
may do in other lines of work, here it 
is powerless. The men and women of 
whom we are writing laugh toscorn the 
old plan of salvation. 

If the Unitarian church is to do this 
work it must enlist in its service leaders 
or ministers, and a question of vital in- 
terest to us‘all to-day is the one so often 
asked: Does this opportunity for 


ve 


be merry, for to-morrow we die,” seems' 


helpfulness come to women as well as 
to men?” Inthe liberal church dur- 
ing the last ten years there have been 
many favorable answers to this ques- 
tion, and yet there seems to be a linger- 
ing misconception in regard to the mat- 
ter. All opportunities are conditional, 
no opportunity is for me unless I can 
meet its requirements. What are the 
requirements that a woman must meet 
if she wishes to enter the work of the 
ministry and be successful therein? I 
take it for granted that no woman will 
think of being a minister if she has not 
faith and trust in an all-wise, all-loving, 
overruling power. She may call this 
power God, Goodness, the Eternal not 
ourselves, or Truth, Righteousness and 
Love—the name matters little. If she 
is a sensible woman she will not dog- 
matize in regard to the nature of this 
power, but she must have the feeling 
deep and well assured that somehow, 
somewhere, sometime, “ Good will be 
the final goal of ill,” or she can never 
bear the burdens that will be laid upon 
her. Taking this for granted, what 
farther is required? It seems to me that 
the first necessary requirement is that she 
be filled with enthusiasm for humanity. 
As was said by some one not long ago, 
“ A minister should be interested in 
people as a_ botanist is interested in 
plants, or a geologist in rocks.” No 
scene of my childhood is more vividly 
impressed on my memory than an 
afternoon walk with a teacher who was 
an enthusiastic botanist. Some of us 
little girls had found growing on the 
edge of a marshy pond a tall and state- 
ly weed. In triumph we carried it to 
the teacher. I shall never forget the 
rapturous scene that followed. It was 
something that she had long been 
hunting for and, with beaming face, 
she revealed to us the wonders of its 
clasping leaf and hidden flower. Its 
long Greek name was forgotten years 
ago, but I never pass it growing by the 
roadside without the old thrill coming 
back and the feeling that I want to lift 
my hat in reverence to its wonderful 
structure. And thus, I imagine, a min- 
ister should enkindle in others a rever- 


by the roadside, the dust of the street, 
may be an inspiration to the scientist, 
and in the most degraded of earth’s 
children must the minister see the 
divine .workmanship, the human 
brotherhood. No matter what class of 
people her work may be among, 
whether they be people who work 
with their heads or with their hands, 
whether they be the professional, the 
business or the artisan class, if this rev- 
erence for the common humanity does 
not overshadow all.else, then must the 
work soon become distasteful, unsatis- 
factory, and in the end unsuccessful. 
If a woman believes there are common- 
place people in the world, if men and 
women who are neither witty nor 
beautiful nor original, seem stupid and 
uninteresting to her, then no matter 
how steadfast be her faith in God, no 
matter how firm her hope for immor- 
tality, she would better choose some 
other work. 

But this enthusiasm for humanity is 
not all-sufficient. The woman who 
would enter the liberal ministry must 
have certain intellectual qualifications. 
I mean more than an interest in reading 
and a fondness for theological argu- 
ment. There seems to be a misconcep- 
tion on the part of many in regard to 
this needed preparation. Some people 
have the impression that although 
there is no royal road to learning, there 
is a feminine way to excellence outside 
of that of determined, persistent, self- 
denying hard work. As far as I can 
determine, if woman is to make a suc- 
cess of the professional life, she must 
go the same road, climb the same hill 
of difficulty, meet the same Giant De- 
spair as do her brothers. 

Many friends of woman’s work, who 
should know better, have encouraged 
her to depend on her power of sym- 
pathy and love to lead_others to the 
higher life. It is often said that wo- 
man physicians are more sympathetic 


in the sick room than are men, but I 


ence for all humanity. The meanest weed 


i 


have never heard a woman physician 
use that as an argument that she needed 
less anatomical knowledge or less skill 
in diagnosis. ‘There is none too much 
love and sympathy in the world. We 
need it all, but we also need clear, plain, 
logical, thinking. One cannot take the 
place of the other; This intellectual 
culture may be obtained in many ways: 
there can be no doubt that the system- 
atic training offered by a well regula- 
ted university is the shortest and best 
way of getting the elementary training 
necessary, but we need to remember 
that this is not the only way. Inthe 
last century no two men have had a 
greater influence in the world of thought 
than have John Stuart Mill and Her- 
bert Spencer, neither of whom had the 
advantages of university training. Many 
men and women to-day proudly write 
Ph. D. after their names, yet all they 
have to show for it is a great mass of 
undigested, unassimilated facts that 
never have helpedjthem or anybody, 
else. On the other hand, there are 
many who have been denied the privi- 
leges of university training yet are 
truly educated, for they have learned 
how to listen, how toread, and how to 
think. Let no woman lay the flatter- 
ing unction to her soul that because she 
has had the university training she is 
therefore intellectually qualified, and on 
the other hand let her not despair if 
she has been denied this privilege. If, 
following Prof. Huxley’s definition, 
her “intellect is that cold, clear, logi- 
cal engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order, 
ready, like a steam engine, to spin the 
gossamers as well as to forge the anch- 
ors of the mind,” then is she ready to 
meet in intellectual sympathy the men 
and women who will look to her as their 
leader and teacher. All that has been 
said about the university is equally true 
of the divinity school. 

Despite the new departure in church 
work and its many changed conditions, 
there is still needed the systematic 
study of many things peculiar to the 
minister’s work. Thatthis can be done 
with great advantage at some good di- 
vinity school there can be no doubt, and 
yet experience has shown that the di- 
vinity school training is not an open- 
sesame to success, and that the absence 
of it does not necessarily mean failure. 
The important point is the discipline 
the culture. The means may be the 
university, the private school or private 
study where one works alone and un- 
aided; but for success, real, long abi- 
ding, and sure, the disciplined, well- 
stored mind is an absolute necessity. 

I said something of this kind to a 
friend once, who replied to me with a 
puzzled face, “ I suppose all you say is 
true but I cannot see that it applies to 
women any more than it does to men.” 
“What if it does not?” I replied, 
“What attributes should a woman 
minister possess that are also not neces- 
sary for men?” “T] hardly know, but 
it seems to me that a woman minister 
should be lady-like, womanly.” ‘Cer- 
tainly,” I replied, “but just what do 
you mean by that? What is ¢rve lady- 
hood?”  ‘ Unconsciausness of « self, 
thought for others and quiet manners,” 
came the answer promptly. And is it 
possible that these characteristics are 
not desirable for a man who takes the 
position of leader and teacher? The 
dialogue that followed was according 
to Socratic principles, but it came to an 
un-Socratic ending, for we came to a 
detinite conclusion, and the conclusion 
was this: that there has been a great 
deal of nonsense written in the past 
about the distinctions of sex, and wo- 
men have been only too ready to be- 
lieve the nonsense. Fainting at the 
sight of a mouse and being afraid of 
the dark may be signs of extreme sensi- 
bility, or they may be signs of extreme 
silliness. On the other hand being 
afraid of nothing may be a sign of 
strength or it may be sign of the utter 
lack of imagination, and after we rec- 
ognize all physical and functional dif- 
ferences it still remains true our 7dea/ 
character is neither masculine nor fem- 


inine but sincerely, beautifully human, 
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blending unto perfection, strength and 
tenderness, purity and courage, thought 
and feeling. ‘The work that is needed 
to-day is human work; a response to 
the great human need asking for hu- 
man help. 

One other question remains to trou- 
ble us, and that is the relation of the 
woman minister to the members of her 
congregation. I cannot see that the 
relation between an earnest woman in 
the pulpit and the men and women in 
the pews can be so very different from 
that of an earnest man in the pulpit and 
women and men inthepews. Women 
who need the advice and help of a min- 
ister will certainly be as free to come, 
and if a woman can not be a helpful 
adviser to the men who recognize her 
as their minister, then indeed has some- 
thing been wrong all these years dur- 
ing which men have held a like posi- 
tion in regard to women. That the 
position in either case is one that re- 
quires wonderful tact, infinite patience 
and great purity of purpose, there can 
be no question. Vanity of any sort or 
love of admiration must not enter into 
this relation of friend and helper. The 
meeting must needs be on the plane of 
human need, of one soul asking help of 
another soul, or the end sought for will 
be lost. That this is a high ideal I ad- 
mit; that it is difficult to reach and 
maintain this purity of purpose and 
character, I also admit; but that it is 
amy more difficult when a woman is 
the minister, than when a man occupies 
the same position, I dexy. With the 
oft repeated question, “Shall women 
who are in the ministry marry?” I 
think we have nothing todo. A wo- 
man who aspires to the position of 
minister in the Unitarian church will 
possess enough general intelligence to 
understand the nature of a contract. 
Thecontract with the church being kept 
inviolate, the rest of the question is for 
the woman and for the man whom she 
expects to marry to settle. With the 
present organization of the home it 
would be difficult for most women to 
meet the many requirements made up- 
on them there and at the same time to 
pursue successfully their chosen public 
work; but possibly our homes are not 
yet organized upon the most perfect 
plan. It is becoming more and more 
apparent thatin our Unitarian churches, 
with their many lines of work, more 
than one minister is needed. If there 
is to be a firm for the carrying on of the 
work why may not the members of that 
firm, zf it is agreeable to both parties, 
be husband and wife? 

Shall women enter the ministry? It 
is a puzzling question. It is a many- 
sided question. It is a question that 
touches the centers of our civilization— 
the church and the home, It is a prob- 
lem that requires earnest, reverent 
thought. The history of civilization is 
the history of the solution of such prob- 
lems. In olden time all such problems 
were settled by an abstract, abstruse 
course of reasoning. At the present 
time, experiment, oft and oft repeated, 
is the means of determining truth. 

Why there are not more women 
ready to try this experiment I leave for 
the earnest men and women of this 
conference to consider. 


Gontributed and Selected. 


THE PENITENT. 


Blow up, blow up, ye winds of morn, 
And drive the storm away ; 

The world doth weep like one forlorn 
That mourneth for the day. 

Roll back, roll back, thou sullen wrack, 
The gates of light unbar, 

Somewhere, like hope, behind thy black 
Doth gleam the morning-star. 


Blow up the east, blow up the east, 
Ye winds of sunny ways; 
The world doth long to be released 
And chant her matin praise; 
Her rosary beads, for sinful deeds, 
Are counted o’er and o’er; 
Each trembling foot with travel bleeds: 
She knocketh at the door. 


The fears of night are round about, 
Her eyes with grief are wet, 

A penitent, the walls without, 

er heart on day is set:— 


And come it shall, in Tyrian dress, 
And lift her weary face; 
Shall charm, shall comfort and shall bless, 
And crown her brows with grace. 
CHARLES GRANGER. 


THE OHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY. 


As Christian knowledge improves in 
quality the value of ignorance will dis- 
appear, and men who now say, “I do 
not know,” will then say, “TI trust,” 
“T hope,” “I should love to have 
faith.” 

What Christianity knows to-day and 
to-morrow must be better than what it 
knew yesterday. Yesterday it knew 
that the sun stopped for Joshua; that 
the world was made recently of noth- 
ing, and in six days; that the mere 
moralists would all be lost. Such 
knowledge /offered a premium for 
doubt. Haxley himself says that if 
certain noble men are to be condemned 
after death, he is willing to go with 
them wherever they go. Christianity 
has a form of truth which one cannot 
desire to disbelieve. It is so full of love, 
wisdom, happiness and beauty that the 
heart would much rather say “ I hope 
it is all true.” Unbelief would still re- 
main in the world, but the great mo- 
tives of society would be found on the 
side of religion. In such ideas as the 
character of Christ, the Being of God 
and the hope of a second life, the 
Church would be strong, because power 
lies not in the number of. teachings but 
in their greatness. Huxley complains 
that Christianity teaches that Christ 
sent out spirits into a herd of swine and 
thus destroyed the property of a citizen 
and without any right or reason; but 
Mr. Huxley ought to note that that 
story does not belong to Christianity, 
but only to those sects or persons who 
declare that no legends were added to 
the gospels in the first or second cen- 
turies. 

Mr. Huxley has in mind not 
essential Christianity, but only some 
most orthodox sects. The noble and 
greater the gnosticism of the church 
the weaker will be the agnostic spirit. 
It will be eclipsed by the beauty and 
utility of its Christian rival. 

Next to the change in the subject 
matter of the Christian age comes the 
change of the church’s manner. The 
expression of opinion has become so 


that what was once called wicked 
infidelity is in our day often only the 
rational wonderment of a good heart. 
Our Presbyterian churches contain not 
a few Unitarians and Universalists, 


and not a few who have doubts 
enough to have made them _ food 
for flames in the olden time. But 


thoughts are not such guilty creatures 
as once they were. ‘They chase each 
other like shadows over the eastern 
hills—beautiful shadows, made so con- 
spicuous by the intervals of brilliant 
sunshine. In Christ’s morals it was 
evil thoughts, not incorrect thoughts, 
that harmed the soul. Evil thoughts— 
those of envy, murder, slander, defraud- 
ing—were full of sin, but it is not a part 
of the Christian system that incorrect 


nation, or about hell or heaven, are the 
reasons of life or death. In our age 
thoughts must be granted a new liberty, 


autumn leaves if only the heart and 
life be right. An infinite variety of 
opinions must be expected and permit- 
ted in an age so thoughtful and so free. 
The toleration offered by the pulpit 
and the congregation must be as great 
as these opinions are many, because in 
those congregations which contain so 
many varying forms of thought there 
is one general faith in Christ and one 
prevailing type of inner and outer life. 

Our ancestors possessed an acumen 
and a means of detecting the presence 
or absence of Sabellianism; they could 
learn whether a person held that it was 
the Deity or the humanity of Jesus 
that suffered and wept; but this is now 
a lost art, and a hundred views grow 
together as harmoniously in a church 
as flowers in the parks or prairies. The 
same freedom which grows so many 


opinions must grow a great toleration. 


The efflorescence of thought must be 
equaled in the efflorescence of love. 


of its own inner processes, and then so 
free is it to express each shading of 
emotion and thought that the world 
once covered all over with a monotony 
of opinion is now.deeply marked by 
many thoughts of many minds. Could 
you ask a citizen of the former centu- 
ries if he believed, he would point to 
his Bible, his priest, or his cathedral; 
but if you ask an educated citizen of 
our century, he turns away from all the 
external world and looks within. So 
wonderful is this self-contemplation and 
so able is the mind to mark its own 
shadings of belief and unbelief that in 
all our churches enrolled among their 
best members are those who are living 
in religious cloud, but who look: upon 
agnosticism and atheism as being a 
much deeper cloud. In 
agnosticism itself may be found, but 
found in some heart which conceals in 
part its distrust, and which hopes that 
years will put to flight those birds of 
night and evil omen and fill the sacred 
woods with birds of morning and of 
song. 2 
educated liberty and personal commun- 
ion with self, the church must reveal 
itself as the buoyant, inspiring friend 
of each and all, and say over this wide 


sermon by David Swing, in Inter 


free, made so by the law of the land, 


thoughts about the Trinity or the incar-. 
-acceptableness of the good work she 


and be permitted to toss about like 


So subjective is the age, so watchful 


the church 


Passing along in such an age of 


field of opinion and emotion “I would 
not quench the smoking flax; I would 
not break the bruised reed.”—/*rom a 


Ocean, 
IN FAITH. 
Thrice happy he who rests content 
In knowing all that e’er can be 
For him is best. Ask not the why 
Of that great primal Mystery. 
EUGENE ASHTON. 


HEART-PEAOE BEFORE MINISTRY. 

When sore sickness comes, the busi- 
est, fullest hands must drop their tasks. 
No matter how important the work 
may be, how essential it may appear, 
it must be laid down when painful ill- 
ness seizes us. We must be healed of 
our fever before we can minister. 

But there are other fevers besides 
those which burn in men’s. bodies. 
There are heart fevers which may rage 
within us, even when our bodies are in 
perfect health. We find people with 
feverish spirits—unhappy, discontented, 
fretted, worried, perhaps insubmissive 
and rebellious. Or they may be in a 
fever of fear or dread. These in- 
ward fevers are worse evils than mere 
bodily illness. It is better in sickness 
to have our heart’s fever depart, even 
though we must longer keep our pain, 
than to recover our physical health, 
while we keep our fretfulness and im- 
patience uncured. 

We cannot minister while heart-fever 
of any kind ison us. We may still go 
on with our work, but we cannot do it 
well; and there will be little blessing 
in it. Discontent hinders any life’s 
usefulness. Jesus loved Martha, and 
accepted her service because he knew 
she loved him; but he told her that her 
feverishness was not beautiful, and that 
it detracted from the worth and the full 


did; and he pointed her to Mary’s quiet 
peace as a better way of living and 
serving. Anxiety of any kind unfits 
us in some degree for work. Itis only 
when Christ comes and lays his cool 
hand upon our heart, and cures its fe- 
ver that we are ready for ministering 
in his name in the most efficient way. 
The lesson is for us all. We are in 
no condition for. good work of any 
kind when we are fretted and anxious 
in mind. It is only when the peace of 
God is in our heart that we are ready 
for true and really helpful ministry. 
A feverish heart makes a worried face, 
and a worried face casts a shadow. A 
troubled spirit mars the temper and 
disposition. It unfits one for being a 
comforter of others, for giving cheer 
and inspiration, for touching other lives 
with good and helpful impulses. 
Peace must come before ministry. We. 
need to have our fever cured before 
we go out to our work.—/riends’ In- 


Gorrespondence. 

DEAR Unity: Last Saturday was 
held the last session for the year, of the 
Free Kitchen Garden which has been 
carried on so successfully for several 
years in the basement and_ parlors of 
Unity church. 

This work was instituted by the 
young ladies of the society and their 
friends from other churches, and has 
done a great deal of good in a quiet 
way. 

This year over fifty children have 
been in regular attendance upon the 
Saturday classes and have been in- 
structed in the various branches of 


in their ability to make the toy beds 
nicely and to serve gracefully at the 
tables set with tiny dishes, to sweep 
clean and make the windows shine, to 
lay afire neatly and to fold or iron 
their play napkins and table cloths 
smoothly. 

The cooking school, organized by 
these young ladies, now receives a fund 
from the Board of Education and 
teaches several classes from the public 
schools. 

Their free kindergarten, established 
in one of the poorest parts of the city 
and carried on for several years, has 
this year been given up because of 
the completion of the Friendly Sun 
and the opening of its kindergarten in 


the same locality. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, MAyY 20, 1SSo, * * 8 
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ftevelation, By Isaac M. Atwood, D. D., 
President of the Theological School, Canton, 
N.Y. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
25 cents. 


This little manual.is written in a calm 
and dispassionate style, and while it de- 
fends the doctrine of special revelation 
by miracle as supernatural, it has much 
which commends it to reasonable read- 
Crs. 

The writer says that if we mean by 
God “ The power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,” or The 
Stream of Tendency,” “ Revelation will 
be foreclosed.” The writer describes 
God—“a Divine Mind and will ruling 
the universe, and holding moral rela- 
tions with mankind. While he describes 
God as a person, he says that personality 
inheres in spirit. With this premise 
the writer proceeds to show that a 
revelation is to be expected on the part 
of God—and a special revelation too. 
This revelation is in the Bible, which 
is treated as many books and contain- 
ing the record of a revelation through 
inspired men. 

The argument here given for the 
probability of miracles will not satisfy 
the rationalist.» He says, quoting Prof. 
G. P. Fisher, “ A miracle is an event 
which the forces of Nature—including 
the natural powets of man—cannot of 
themselves produce.” All here turns on 
the conception of * Wa/ure and the 
natural powers of man.” The writer 
is inclined to the definition of the super- 
natural given by Doctor Bushnell, viz., 
that all exercise of mind is supernatural, 
as being above and over the natural or 
material. We prefer, with Doctor 
Furness, to call all mental activity nat- 
ural, and hence distard the idea of 
miracle under the common theological 
definition. This manual is an aid to 
those students who accept the theory 
that there is no law in the moral world 
that governs all things, like attraction 
in the natural world. Toaperson who 
treats all moral and theological ques- 
tions scientifically, it will be useless. 

S. S. H. 


— 


SIXTY-NINE different species of wild 
flowers were in bloom in England dur- 
ing last December. 


NoTHING is plainer than that at 
some time the whole Protestant world 
is to be Parkerite; nay, it cannot end 
there, but Parkerism will one day be- 
come the conservative faith, so-called, 
building fine churches and resisting the 
heresies which will arise in its borders. 


telligencer and Fournal, 


—M, D. Conway. 
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Poles from thy Hield. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The erection of a 
new building for the Y. M.C. A. at 
Oakland has led to a spirited news- 
paper controversy upon the question of 
membership in the Association, between 
“Humanity” and Rev. Chas. W. 
Wendte. A correspondent incloses the 
following from Mr. Wendte: 


To THE EDITOR OCF THE TIMES: Your 
correspondent “ Humanity” makes the fol- 
lowing statement in his plea for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association: 

It is no denominational affair, for any young man 
who will behave himself can become a member and 
enjoy every privilege, of whatever creed or denomina- 
tion he may belong, or even if he belongs to none. 

This statement is not true, and since it is so 
often made, I shall take the liberty of correct 
ing it. The only persons who can become 
members of the Y. M. C. A. and enjoy every 
“ privilege’ are the persons connected or in 
full sympathy with the so-called evangelical 
denominations, Others may use its reading- 
rooms, classes, etc., provided the persistent 
appeal made to them from all sides in behalf 
of orthodox Christianity do not make them 
uncomfortable. But no Roman Catholic, 
Jew or Free Thinker, no Unitarian, Univer- 
salist, Swedenborgian, Spiritualist, or A gnos- 
tic can vote or hold office, or have anything 
to say about the policy of the society. They 
will, however, take his money, for there is no 
suspicion of heresy in an unbeliever’s cash. I 
observe that several of my Unitarian friends 
have subscribed liberally to the building fund 
of the Y. M. C. A. inthis city. Yet not one 
of them will be allowed to become a full mem- 
ber of the society, or to have any voice as to 
how their money shall be expended, nor will 
their minister ever be permitted to lift up his 
voice in the new edifice—as a minister,I mean. 

With the remainder of your correspondent’s 
article Iam agreed. The Y. M.C. A. does 
a great deal of good in its way. I have only 
kind wishes for it. But let it not for worldly 
considerations sail under false colors, It is 
not open to all on equal terms, and its central 
object is to “ win souls to Christ”’’ in the Pro- 
testant evangelical manner. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

OAKLAND, May 6, 1589. 


Mr. Wendte’s exceptions brought out 
replies from a number of ministers, 
which he disposes of in another com- 
munication to the Z?mes, concluding 
as follows:—‘ Personally, I have no 
unkind feeling toward the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, but think 
it is doing much good in its way, though 
that way is not mine—is in many re- 
spects opposed diametrically to mine. 
Its humanitarian work I like, and wish 
it all success. But its central purpose 
to keep young men back from free 
thought and self-determining action in 
religion I do not like, and am bound by 
the logic of my position as a Unitarian 
minister to oppose. Cannot my brother 
ministers in Oakland appreciate my 
sincerity and consistency in this course, 
though they may deplore it from their 
standpoint? Must they charge my 
honest difference of opinion to selfish- 
ness and love of antagonism? Let 
every tub stand on its own bottom. 
Let the association suffer no ciaims to 
be made for it which are not four- 
square to the truth. Let all who give 
to it give understandingly. Let us re- 
spect each other’s frank and fearless 
avowal of opinion, work together 
where we can and differ where we 
must, and much will be gained for 
truth and righteousness.” 

Drrecrors’ MEETING OF THE W, 
U.C.—Board met May 17, President 
Shorey in the chair. Present—Shorey, 
Gannett, Blake, Jones, Van Inwagen, 
Leonard, Learned, Effinger. Moved 
that the Secretary of the Conference 
act as Scribe of the Board. Carried. 
Moved that fifty dollars be appropriated 
to pay the expenses of Rev. 5. R. Cal- 
throp. Carried. Moved that Messrs. 
Jones, Leonard and Effinger be finan- 
cial committee for the year. Carried. 
Moved that the Secretary be requested 
to announce each meeting of the Board 
in the two preceding numbers of 
Unity. Carried. Moved that the dates 
of regular Board meetings for the ensu- 
ing year be fixed as follows, at 2 P. M. 
on the days named: August 29, No- 
vember 7, January 2, March 6, and the 
day before the annual meeting of the 
Conference. Carried. Moved that 
the salary of the secretary be the same 
as last year. Carried. Moved that the 
secretary be granted six weeks’ vaca- 


its closing lines. 


tion, at such time as he may choose. 
Carried. Moved that at the next 
Western Conference a Theodore Par- 
ker anniversary be held, it being thirt 

years, May 10, 1890, since the death of 
Parker. Carried. Moved that treas- 


urer be authorized to borrow money 


on Conference securities to meet cur- 
rent expenses from time to time as Con- 
ference necessities may require. Car- 
ried. Moved that one hundred dollars be 
paid to the treasurer, Myron Leonard, 
for clerical work. Carried. Moved 
that the thanks of this Board be ex- 
tended to the retiring treasurer, James 
Bb. Galloway, for his efficient services 
during the past three years. Carried. 
Moved that President D. L. Shorey, 
J. LI. Jones and J. R. Effinger repre- 
sent the Western Conference at the 
National Conference in Philadelphia 
in October next. Carried. Moved that 
the chair appoint two delegates to rep- 
resent the Western Conference at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and that the secretary 
be instructed to make out the necessary 
credentials. Carried. Moved that the 
financial committee constitute the exec- 
utive committee of the Board. Carried. 
On motion, adjourned, to meet at 2 P. 
M., August 29. 
J. R. Errincer, Scribe. 

CuicaAco.—The meetings of the 
Western Conference brought a number 
of earnest workers to the Chicago 
headquarters last week, some of them 
to look for the first time into each other’s 
faces. It helps the year through to get 
the cordial word and hearty hand clasp 
across the wide spaces which separate 
us in the Western field. This note 
page should glow with added warmth 
and interest from week to week as one 
result of the conference of 1839. 

—The Chicago Unitarian Club’s 
reception to the Western Conference, 
Friday evening, May 17th, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Wilkinson, was a 
fitting close to the meetings of the 
week. Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleve- 
land, read a paper entitled “ A Day in 
Chartres,” giving to his hearers a vivid 
impression of the grandeur and beauty 
of that cathedral and. of the deep re- 
ligious emotions which it awakens. 
Mrs. H. L. Stone, of Michigan, spoke 
briefly, but revealing the influence of 


her extended European travel. The 
President called upon Mr. J. C. 


a 


Learned, of St. Louis, Mr. William 
Salter, Mrs. Emily Fifield, of Boston, 


Mrs. M. Shorey and Professor Morse. 
Mrs. Learned, of St. Louis, concluded 
the discussion by referring to Lowell’s 
poem, “ The Cathedral,” and repeating 
Notice was then 
given that the next regular meeting 
would be held in November, and the 
club adjourned. 
Mrs. E. A. West, Secretary. 

Bostron.—Rev. C. A. Bartol has re- 
turned from New York to Boston 
much improved in health. He will 
spend the summer in Manchester, his 
seashore home. He feels confident 
that in the fall he will be able to re- 
sume preaching. 

—The Monday Club discussed “R ea- 
son in Religion” at its last meeting. 

—The last meeting of the season of 
the Superintendents’ and Teachers’ 
Union was the occasion of reports from 
city and suburban Sunday-schools, and 
mention of their latest methods. Rev. 
H. G. Spaulding illustrated the value 
of pictures in Sunday-school instruction 
by an exhibition of stereopticon views 


on St. Paul’s journey to Rome. A 
general meeting of Sunday-school 
teachers will’ be held here during 


Anniversary week. 

—The New England Grove meeting 
will be held as usual in Weirs, N. H., 
from July 28 to August 4. Robert S. 
Rantoul, of Salem, will preside at the 
Annual Unitarian Festival (May 3oth). 
Roger Wolcott will welcome the 
clergy. 

—The  sixty-fourth anniversary of 
the A. U. A. will be celebrated at 
Tremont Temple, May 28. It will 
be a remarkable gathering of Unitarian 
ministers and laymen as speakers. 


Le Mars, lowa.—A correspondent, 


writing from Le Mars, sends the fol- 
lowing, clipped from the Rock Rapids 
Reporter: “ At the Unitarian confer- 
ence held at Sioux City this week the 
following resolution was passed: ‘Re- 


solved, That this conference favors the 


systematic teachings of morals in the 
public schools, providing such teaching 
be kept free from sectarianism; and 
thata copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the superintendent of pubiic 
instruction of lowa.’ One_ might 
think from the above that the morals 
of our public schools were bad and 
that they will be kept in that condition 
unless they are taught from a Unitarian 
standpoint.” The correspondent adds: 
“So ‘free from sectarianism’ is ‘from a 
Unitarian standpoint,’ is it?” 

HuRLBUT CorNER,IND.—TheWest- 
ern Secretary, John R. Effinger, spoke 
here on Sunday, May 109, being the first 
Unitarian ever heard in the schoolhouse. 
An attentive audience greeted him and 
he received assurances of hearty wel- 
come if he should return to them at any 
future time. The day was at its best. 
A drive of twenty miles through fields 
and woods freshened by a_ passing 
shower, the perfect rainbow _ that 
spanned the heavens, the varied song 
and plumage of the happy birds, the 
scent of flowering shrubs and trees, and 
the long lines of hedge bursting into 
green, made a picture to hold in mem- 
ory and a fitting preparation for the 
evening hour at Hobart. 


DuLuTtTH, Minn.—Rev. W. I. Nich- 
ols returns this week from Minnesota. 
He reports a good time in Duluth and 
brings kindly greetings to the Chicago 
headquarters. 

Pomona, CaAu.—Rev. Oscar Clute, 
of Pomona, has accepted the presidency 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
located at Lansing. 


Barasoo, Wis.—Lloyd Skinner, of 
Madison, has been called to Baraboo. 
He was ordained and installed May 6, 

Rev. Mary H. GRAvEs’ present 
address is Earlville, La Salle County, II. 

JANESVILLE, Wus.—Rev. 5S. S. 
Ilunting preached here, May 19. 


“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


o’ horse flesh who bought a goose to ride on.”” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common 
Soap fails to accomplish satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
any saving in cost. Practical people will find 
Sapo.tio the best and cheapest soap for house- 
cleaning and scouring. All grocers sellit, No. 24. 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
ovate paint. To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
To scour kettles. To polish knives. To scrub floors. 
To wash out sinks. o scour bath-tubs. To clean 
dishes, To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. Engineers to clean parts 
of machines. Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons to polish their 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists toremove some stains. Soldiers to brighten their 
arms. Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
clean the tombstones. Carvers to sharpen their 
knives. 
brighten their tools, Hostlers on brasses and white 
horses. Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 
to clean the kitchen sink. 


TOKOLOG 


A book for every woman 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample FREE, 


The most popular rel gay oh 
((2,000 SOLO a" ga AGENTS 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill 
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Artists to clean their palettes. Mechanics to 


Are You an American Citizen? 


——IF so— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 


Boston, - - - Mass. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Eprror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA, 


Subscription Price, $1.00 ~ year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


THE Woman’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3 in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton sok are Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 

For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomMAn’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. . 

Liberal cash premiums will be given toca vassers. 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
This work of the eminent philologist has evoked 
much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa- 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; paper soc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the Engl:sh scien- 
tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various psychical and intellectual faculties 
is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. 


The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 165c. 


Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history. | 


TUST APPEARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 
Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 
rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAuL 
Carus. Price $1.00. 
From the principle of positivism indicated in the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
hilosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
ormal ‘Thought (Kant’s apriori) Causality; of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 
Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natvrral Science; the Importance of Art. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine gtudies of character.”—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
ap by a kindly humor.”’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it.."—Temp.eton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

*“‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
ECHOES FROM THE 


And Other Rhymes BLARNEY STONE, | 


A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
rich humor and keen perception of the strong points of 
rish character. H somely bound.with fine engraving 
of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 by mail or agent. 
CHARLES H. KERR & €0., 175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


May 25, 1889 


——— 


Ohe Home. 


A DISASTROUS RIDE. 


Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey. 
Once happened to agree. 


A cloud they had for carriage, 
They drove a playful breeze, 
And over town and country 
They road along at ease. 
% 


But oh! there were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 

And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk ; 


And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 
—Ilndependent. 


MICE CAN COUNT, 


While overhauling a small closet 
through which extended a water pipe, 
says Dr. Fitzgerald, the children and I 
came upon a nest of field-mice, which 
are very numerous in this part. of 
Southern California. As they were 
rather annoying in the house, especially 
at night, it was our usual custom to de- 
stroy the young mice, and for this pur- 
pose I took them from the nest, and at 
her earnest solicitation laid the tiny pets 
in the lap of one of the little girls who 
sat near me onthe floor. Presently the 
mother, which had at first scurried off 
in great fright, crept timidly forth, her 
large, beautiful, soft black eyes expres- 
sive of the most beseeching distress, 
and stealing tremblingly up to the 
child, seized one of the mice just as a 
cat carries a kitten, and hastened to the 
closet, where she attempted to wedge 
both it and herself through a crevice 
between the floor and pipe; but, find- 
ing this impossible, she finally dropped 
it carefully through to the ground be- 
neath, ran swiftly down the pipe, and 
after stowing it snugly away, came 
hurrying back until she had carried 
away the last mouse, of which there 
were five. The children and I looked 
on with great sympathy and interest, 
for we did not have the heart—or 
rather we had too much heart—to add 
to the distress of the devoted mother 
by further molestation of her tiny 
treasures. The children were convinced, 
after witnessing this, that “ mice can 
count.”— Woman’s Fournal. 


DARWIN’S BOYISH CREDULITY. 


I must have been a very simple little 
fellow when I first went to the school. 
-A boy of the name of Garnett took 
me into acake shop one day and bought 
some cakes for which he did not pay, 
as the shopman trusted him. When 
he came out I asked why he did 
not pay for them, and he instantly ans- 
wered, “ Why, do you not know that 
my uncle left a great sum of money to 
the town on condition that every trades- 
manshould give whatever was wanted 
without payment to any one who wore 
his old hat and moved [it] in a partic- 
ular manner?” and he then showed me 
how it was moved. He then went into 
another shop where he was trusted, 
and asked for some small.article, mov- 
ing his hat in the proper manner, and 
of course obtained it without payment. 
When we came out he said, * Now, if 
you like to go by yourself into that cake 
shop (how well I remember its exact 
position), I will lend you my hat, and 
you can get whatever you like if you 
move the hat on your head properly.” 
I gladly accepted the generous offer, 
and went in and asked for some cakes, 
moved the old hat, and was walking 
out of the shop, when the shopman 
made arush at me, so I dropped the 
cakes and ran for dear life, and was as- 
tonished by being greeted by shouts of 
laughter by my false friend Garnett.— 
[From “ Zhe Boyhood of Darwin.” | 


“ Mamma,” suddenly asked a little 
girl, who had watched the cutting up 
of a last season’s dress of her mother’s 
into a new one for herself, ** What be- 
comes of the old moons? Are they 
cut up into stars?” 


ss 


Aunoungements, — 
CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday services at 11 A. M. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


AtL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Sunday, 
May 26, services at 11 A.M. The pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will speak on ‘ Unlaureled 
Heroism ’’—a commemoration day sermon. 
Monday, May 29, Unity Club, Philos- 
ophy Section. 

Unity CuHurcH, HINSDALE, Sunday ser- 
vices at 10:45 A.M. William C, Gannett will 
speak. 

KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner. Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth street; service at8 p.m. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will repeat morning discourse. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION OF PURE 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


In Consumption and Wasting Diseases, 


seems to possess remedial powers of great eflicacy. It 
heals the irritation of the throat and lungs. Makes 
pure blood and builds up and fortifies the system 
against further inroads by disease, Take no other. 


—_— 


Lost:—‘‘ All my dyspeptic troubles, since I used N, 
K, Brown’s Ess, Jamaica Ginger.” ‘N. K’s,” 


PRIVATE 


COMPARTMENT 


SLEEPING 
CARS. 


In addition to the regu- 
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LAA CE lar equipment are now in 
525Eee service on the 
Lea, CHICAGO 


< var 19 : Zz AND 
ens 2 NEW YORK. 
WAGNER VESTIBULE LIMITED 


Leaving Chicago daily at 5:30 Pp, mM. via the Lake 
Shore and New York Central, Route. 

These Cars are especially designed to accommodate 
families, or parties of friends, the interior of the car 
being divided into ten enclosed compartments, each 
containing two berths, lavatory, closet, hot and cold 
running water, affording an opportunity to — 
our toilet without leaving your room. Folding doors 
Setwenn tien apartments permit of their being arranged 


“ANOTHER GREAT TRAIN 


sf 


ANOTHER 


a Via this route is 
mi ...WUMBER, SIX,’’ 
rhe New Fast Train, leaving daily at@:10 p. mM. has 
Wagner Vestibule Sleepers to New York and Boston. 
For full information regarding train service apply to 


_C. K. WILBER, Western Pass. Agt., CHICAGO. 


Battle Field and Prison Pen, 


OR, THROUGH THE WAR AND 
THRICE A PRISONER, 


BY JOHN W. URBAN. 


Written by one who bore a part in all the struggles 
of which he tells. He fought in twenty-five.battles and 
skirmishes, and was three times a prisoner of war, see- 
ing and experiencing the horrors of those infamous 
prison pens, Belle Island, Pemberton, Millen, Libby, 
Andersonville and Florence, Charmingly written, 
twelve full-page illustrations, and a steel portrait of the 
author. 

408 pages, bound in best English cloth, mailed to any 
Unity subscriber for 50 cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago, 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO. dentate scr 
ee 
SIMILARITIES OF 


Physical and Religious Knowledge. 


By Rev. JAMES BIXBY, Ph. D. 


**It is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that 
our literature has produced,and we know of nothing, 
either in German or French, that is so bold, so candid 
and so satisfactory.’”’—Rev. HENry W. BELLows, D.D. 

** A noble book. The argument as a whole is as 
sound as it is original, as philosophic as it is forcible, 
as complete as it is timely.”? -The Inquirer, London. 

Mr. Bixby’s book has seemed to us the best of its 
kind.—Tkhe Christian Union. 

Price $1.00. Mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & C@., 


. 732 7% r la hl 
FIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 
Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 
The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
Concerning Immortality. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 
An Address. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 
Truths for the ‘Times. 


By Francis E. Abbot 
{Sod in the 


Constitution. By Arthur B. 


Bradford. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis F. 
Abbot. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham, 

Compulsory Education. By Francis’ E-. 
Abbot. 


On the Vision of Heaven. 
Newman. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 
carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion, By B. F. Underwood and others, 
Messianic Expectations, By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. Five lectures—each sold sepa- 
ately, | 
I. Introductory. 
ru. ‘Two Thousand Years Ago,” 
i. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” _ 
iv. Judaism, the Mother, and Christian- 
ity, the Daughter. 
v. A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of a Strike. 
ning. 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot J. Savage. 
Any one of these pamphlets mailed for 5 
cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for 50 cents. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


By Francis W. 


By N. A. Dun- 
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Who sends us 20 CTS. and the names 
3 and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
IR to read, will receive THE LADIES’ 
a \ BAZAR, a 16-page monthly full of 


\ Beautiful Pictures, Charming Stories, 
Fashion Notes, Household Doings, 
ms MONTHS FREE. Don’t 

sgyimiss this rare chance, as this is 
the best, cheapest, and prettiest 

Ladies’ Magazine published. 

te” For 20 cents extra [40 cts. 

Main all] we will send you a large, 

Wf 13x15 inches in size, FASHIO 

CATALOGUE, containing 

over 500 designs—standard, mod- 

/ erate and extreme—for Ladies’, 

Fil) Misses’ and Children’s Garments, 

it This is the Largest, most Elegant, 

and Reliable Fashion Book pub- 

} lished. We make thls liberal offer 

to introduce our New and Latest 

Fashion Catalogue. Address, 

THE LADIES’ BAZAR, 


230 LaSalle St., Chicago, II], 


Mention UNITY. . 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St, Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. ‘The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of s0 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


POU L RY GUIDE (complete) and our 60¢, 
Monthly 5 months on trial. 
15c. RURAL CALL, Columbus, Ohic. 


Special Clearance Sale of Standard Books. 
The following net cash prices are to UNITY 
subscribers only, and apply only to the limi- 
ted number of copies now in stock. Ifallthe 
copies of any book are sold before your order 
reaches us, the money will be returned, 

KvrrRy-DAy RELIGION. By James Free. 
man Clarke. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 
14 cents, 

THe MopERN SpHtnx.. By Minot J, Sav- 
age. Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, 

ReLIGIous Dury. By 
Cobbe. ' 
cents, 

DARWINISM IN MORALS AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. By Frances Power Cobbe. Retail 
$2.00, net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of 
“Ecce Homo.” Retail $1.25, net So cents, 
postage 10 cents. . 

Tne BikTH OF JESUS. 
Miles, D. D. 
postage 7 cents. 

THE FAITH OF 


Frances Power 
Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 


By Rev. Henry A. 


Retail 75 cents, net 50 cents, 


RerASON. By John W. 


Chadwick. Retail $1.co, net 70 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 
JoserpnH ‘TUCKERMAN ON THE ELEVATION 


OF THE Poor. 
E. Hale. 
10 cents. 

THE GREAT Ports AS RELIGIOUS TEACH- 
ERS. By John HH. Morison. Retail $1.00, 
net 67 cents, postage 8 cents. 

LIFE IN HEAVEN, sy the author of 
“ Fleaven our Home” and ** Meet for Heav- 
en.” Retail $1.co, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents. 

AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss: 
Retail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf-worn at 
65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

HouRS WITH THE EVANGELISTS. By I. 
Nichols, D. D. ‘Two volumes, 12 mo., retail 
$3.00, net $2.00, postage 25 cents. 

THE STORY OF THEODORE PARKER. By 
Frances E. Cooke. Retail 50 cents, net 35 
cents, postage 8 cents, 

THE Way oF LIFE, a service book for Sun- 
day-schools by F. L. Hosmer. , Retail 50 
cents, one copy slightly damaged at 33 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

CHANNING—A CENTENNIAL MEMory. By 
Charles T. Brooks. Illustrated. Retail $1.50, 
two copies slightly shelf-worn at 60 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CHANNING AND 
Lucy AIKEN. Retail $2.00, one copy slightly 
shelf-worn at 70 cents, postage 12 cents. 

GREG’S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Retail 
$1.25, net So cents, postage 10 cents. 

GreEG’s ENIGMAS OF LiFk. Retail $2.00, 
net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

GREG’S LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG: 
MENTS. Retail $2.00, net $1.20, postage 13 
cents. 

Tue BisLES of OTHER NATIONS, Im- 
ported, net $1.10, postage 1o cents. 

SALVATION HrRE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Rev. John Service. Imported, net $1.33, 
postage I1 cents. 

RuFus ELLis’s SERMONS. 
net $1.00, postage 11 cents. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, 
Retail $2.00, net $1.35, postage 15 cents. 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. 
By Alexander Winchell. Retail $2.00, net 
$1.35, postage 15 cents. 

Tue LirrLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
Assisi. Retail $100, net 67 cents, postage $ 
cents. 

To secure the prices named in this list, 
cash must be sent with order. Address, 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


With an Introduction by E. 
Retail $1.25, net 50 cents, postage 


Retail $1.50, 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or GUN 


Send to A.W. GUMP & CO. Dayton, 0., 
)t for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 
a worn Cycles. Bicycles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 


Adventure, City Life, Detectives 
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From a Boston woman: “ As a con- 
servative Unitarian I may not be able 
to agree with all of UNiTy’s views. 
How many agree with all that is pub- 
lished in the Christian Register or the 
Unitarian? I may be even shocked 
at times, but the very thing that shocks 
me may be a blessed help to another, 
and it seems to me that Unity has at 
least the opportunity of bringing the 
women of the East and the West into 
closer relations with each other.” 

From an Iowa minister: “I send you 
one subscription for Unity. I wish 
it were one hundred. Unity has some 
good friends here.” 

From Philadelphia: “I will gladly 
do all in my power to increase the cir- 
culation of Untry. My sympathies are 
with the western Unitarians, whose 
broad definitions are most acceptable to 
me. Unity is my chief dependence.” 

From Cleveland, Ohio: “ Uyiry is 
improving greatly, and the new form 
has won me completely over. It is 
more of a paper.” 

Froma Kansas subscriber: “I cer- 
tainly wish you every success, and if 
times here ever get beyond a stern 
struggle for bread and butter, I will 
try to secure a few subscribers.” 

From another Kansas_ subscriber: 
“Uniry brings with it inspiration and 
is the spiritual food necessary to every 
seeker after truth.” 

From a minister in western New 
York: “I will gladly distribute your 
word * To Eastern Unitarians,’ and.do 
whatever lies within my power to aid 
the prosperity of Uniry.” 

From an aged San Francisco sub- 
scriber the following touching note, 
with $5.00: ‘ Please find enclosed P. 
QO. order for five dollars, for which give 
me credit on subscription account, and 
when it is exhausted, discontinue the 
paper to my address, as I will then be 
too old to do any more reading.” 


From an lIowa subscriber: “En- 
closed you will find another subscription 
for Unity, the fourteenth I have sent 
since last September. I hope to send 
you more before the close of the month. 
I shall ever be most happy im doing all 
that I can to extend the circulation of 
Uniry, as I feel it is doing so much 
good.” 


From an Illinois subscriber: “ I have 
been taking your paper for about two 
months and like it very much. I have 
always believed in the kind of religion 
that Uniry advocates—love to God, 
and to love our neighbor as ourself; for 
if we love not our brother whom we 
have seen how can we love God, whom 
we have not séen? Would like.it if 
you would send me some extra copies 
of'the issue of April 20, containing J. 
Ll. Jones’ sermon on Heaven, and the 
issue of Marchg, containing the sermon 
on‘ Mere Morality.’ I want to distrib- 
ute them and see what I can do for 
you.” 

From a delegate at the conference: 
“The rest of the 1,500 ought to be 
made up here and now. | think I shall 
have to double my subscription. I have 
already paid for ten copies.” 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph, 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of unparalleled 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant*cloth binding.* Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 
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The King’s Daughters. 
A ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


The author, a member of the original ‘* Ten,’ has, 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the ** King’s Daughters ’’—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, froin the east to the 
west, are running “‘In His mame.’’ 275 12mo pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
Unity subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co,, Chicago. | 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a —t It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“Dr. Dexter thus gives a clea and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 


ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen. jj. W. Vaiss. Se, CC. A. S” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 


These prices still apply to all copies sold 


through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges..........-- — fF 
Sheep, marbled edges. ---..-- cadeaniea 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges.............-.- 2 00 


And asa special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .....$1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year... 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year_.. 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. | 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A Monthly. ‘for 

Home and ‘School 

Sample copy free. 
Kindergarten Stories and i ae pe lessons. Endorsed 
by National Teachers’ Association. $2.00 a year. 


ALICE B, STOCK HAM & Co.,Chicago, III. 


RELIAI oD 


Infants & 


NUMBOLDT LIBRARY 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


No. 1. Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phenomena. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


No. 2. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 illustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


No. 3. Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘The English Constitution.” 


No. 4. Man’s Placein Nature, (with numerous 
illustrations), By Thomas H. Huxley, 
¥F.R.S. 

No. 5. Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 6. Town Geology. With Appendix on 
Coral and Coral Reefs. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 

No, 7. The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous tllustrations). By Balfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. ; 


No. 8 TheStudy of Languages, brought back 
to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 


No. 9. The Dataof Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 


No. 10. The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (nwmerous illustrations), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 


No. 11.) The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 

No. 12. By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


No. 13. Mind and Body. The theories of their 
relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


No. 14. The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty- 
two illustrations), By Camille Flammarion. 


No. 15. Longevity. The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 


No. 16. The Origin of Species. By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 17. Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 
other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 18. Lessons in Electricity, (sizty dlustra- 
tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


No. 19. Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 20. The Romance of Astronomy. By R. — 


Kalley Miller, M.A. 


No. 21. The Physical Basis of Life, with other 
essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 22. Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


No. 23. Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


No. 24. Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra> 
ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


No. 25. The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. 


No, 26. The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 
el. 


No. 27. The History of Landholding in Eng- 
land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


No. 28. Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


No, 29. Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 
merous illustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 


No. a The Study of Words. 
No. 31.§ By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


No. 32. Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 33. Vignettes from Nature. By Grant 


en. 
No, 34, The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 
Spencer, 


No. 35. Oriental Religions. By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 

No. 36. Lectures on Evolution. (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 


No. 37. Six Lectures on Light. (Jilustrated). 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 


No. 38.) Geological Sketches. By Archibald 
No. 39.§ Geikie, F.R.S. 


No. 40. The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


No. 41. Current Discussions in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S. 


No, 42. History of the Science of Politics. 
By Frederick Pollock. 


No. 43. Darwin and Humboldt. By Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


No. 44.) The Dawn of History. By C. F. Keary. 
No. 15} of the British Museum. F : 


No. 46, The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 


J. Fitzgerald, M.A. | 

No. 47. The Childhood of Religion. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S8, 

No. 48. Life in Nature. (Illustrated), By James 
Hinton. 


No. 49. TheSun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


No. 50, Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
No. 51. song: By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, 


No. 52. The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


no. 563. Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 54. The Birth and Growth of Myth. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.8. 


No, 55, The Scientific Basis of Morals, and 
other Essays. By William Kingdon Clif- 
ford, F.B.8, 


’ 
, 


No. 56. 
No. 57. Illusions. By James Sully. 


No. 58.) The Origin of —' Two Double 
No. 59. } By Charles Darwin. Nos. 


No. 60. The Childhood of the World. By 
: Edward Clodd. 


No. 61. Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


No. 62. The Religions of the Ancient World. 
Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


No. 63. Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 


No. 64. The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. 7 


No. 65. Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


No. 66. Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


No. 67. The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14th Century. 
By J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 


No. 68. Three Essays. By Herbert Spencer. 
Special Number. 


No. 69. Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 


No. 70. Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert Spencer. : 


No. 71. Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
E. B. Tylor, F. R.5, 


No. 72. The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 


No. 73. Evolution in History, Language and 
‘ Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 

Science and Literature. 


No. 74.) The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex. (Numerous Illustrations) 
By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 76 are 
No. 77. single Nos.; No. 77. ts @ double No. 


No. 78. Historical Sketch of. the Distribu- 
tion of Land in England. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. 


No. 79. Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
Things. By W. M. Williams, 


No. 80. Charles Darwin. His Life and Work’ 
By Grant Allen. (Double number). 


No. 81. The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Philosophy of Ignorance. Two Es- 
says by J. Allanson Picton. 


No. 82. Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 
says. By Richard A. Proctor. 


No. 83. Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor. Six Essays. By Sedley Taylor, 
M.A. 


No. 84. Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
Essays on Natural History. By W. 8. 
Dallas, F.L.S. | ‘ 


No. 85. The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton. 


» 


No. 86. ‘The Unseen Universe, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


No. 87. The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, 
of the Paris ‘aculty of Medicine. 


No. 88. Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.3.E. 


No. 89. The Gencsis of Science. By Herbert 
spencer. 


No. 90. Notes on Earthquakes: with Fourteen 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


No. 91. The Rise cf Universities. =; 8S. 8: 
Laurie, LL.D. (Double number). 


No. 92. The Formation cl Vegetablo Ilivuld 
through the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Doublo number). 


No. 93. Scientific -icthods ~f Capital Pun- 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 
(Special number). 


No. 94. The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 95. The Diseases of Personality. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


No. 96. A Half-Century of Science. By Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley, and Grant Allen. 


No. 97. The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 


No. 98. Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teach- 
ings of Seience. By William Kingdon 
Clifford. (Special number). 


No. 99. Nature Studies. By Prof. F. R. Eaton 
Lowe ; Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; Geo. 
G. Chisholm, F.R.G.S., and James Dal- 
las, F.L.S. 


No. 100. Science and Poetry, with other Es- 
says. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 


No. 101. Aesthetics; Dreams and Association 
of Ideas. By Jas. Sully and Geo. 
Croom Robertson. 

No. 102. Ultimate Finance; A True Theory 


of Co-operation. By William Nelson 
Black. | 


No. 103. The Coming Slavery; The Sins of 
Legislators; The Great Political 
Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 104. Tropical Africa. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F.R.S. 


No. 105. Freedom in Science and Teaching. 
By Ernst Haeckel, of the University of 
Jena. Witha Prefatory Note by Prof. 
Huxley. - 


No. 106. Foree and Energy. A Theory of 
Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 


No. 107. Ultimate Finance. /. True Theory 
i acest By William Nelson 


No. 108. English, Past anc Present. Part. I. 
By Richard Cheneyix Trench, (Double 
number). 

No. 109. English, Past and Present. Part II. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 

No. 110. The Story of Creation. A Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. By Edward 
Clodd. (Double number). 
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